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WOMAN WITH PRAYER BOOK BY BARTEL BRUYN THE YOUNGER 


OR many years the interest in Italian 

primitives was so great that the im- 

portance of early South German and 
Rhenish painting was given little consid- 
eration in American museums. Some years 
ago Mr. Harshe called attention to this gap 
in the Art Institute’s collections with the 
result that Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Worcester, who have always been guided 
in their purchases by the needs of the Art 
Institute, began their notable collection of 
German primitives. Many of the most 
important examples of this group have 
already become the property of the mu- 
seum. Recently the Worcesters presented 
a notable portrait, Woman with Prayer 
Book by Bartel Bruyn the Younger 
(1522?-c.1610)." Though the picture has 
been enjoyed for some time as a loan, it is 
especially gratifying now to have it take 
its permanent place in the collection. 

Bartel Bruyn the Elder (1493-1555), the 
father of the artist whom we are consider- 
ing, though born at Wesel near Cologne, 
was in all probability a member of a Dutch 
family. His style, highly decorative in 
effect, was influenced both by Joos van 
Cleve and by Hans Holbein the Younger. 
Though his ability was perhaps slightly 
less than that of his father, the younger 
Bruyn shows himself a master of design as 
well as of enamel-like surfaces. These 
qualities are well exemplified in the Woman 
with Prayer Book, one of his most suc- 
cessful portraits. 

Little is known of his life except that 
he was long associated with Cologne where, 
presumably, he had his first training under 

1Qil on panel, 1734 x 1234 inches (45.2 x 32.3 
cm.). Collections: Sedelmeyer Gallery, Paris, 1891; 
Mori, Paris; Chester H. Johnson Galleries, Chicago; 
to Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. Worcester, 1927. e- 

roduced: Catalogue of the Charles H. and Mary F. S. 


orcester Collection of Paintings, Sculpture and 
Drawings (Chicago, 1938), p. 45 and Pl. XXX. 


the guidance of his father. Various dates, 
1530 and earlier, have been suggested for 
his birth but 1522 is indicated as the most 
probable though it is by no means certain. 
He died in 1610 or shortly before that 
date. 

His portraits tend to be more simplified 
than those of his father, and are distin- 
guished by effective contrasts of light and 
dark areas and exquisite rendering of sur- 
face textures. The Woman with Prayer 
Book is brilliant in design; the face and 
hands are modeled with precision, and the 
details of the costume crisp and clear-cut. 
Only black, white, and gray are used, ex- 
cept for the delicate flesh tones of the 
cheeks, the brown of the eyes, and brown- 
gold of the rings and chain about the waist. 
The composition is a study in tonal values 
rather than color harmonies. Though the 
dress is solid black, textural differentiations 
are carefully made between the lustrous 
velvet in the upper part of the bodice and 
the dull-surfaced material of the rest of 
the garment. In the same way the linen 
cap and stiffly-fluted linen collar and cuffs 
contrast with the soft texture of the sleeve 


linings. 


A Bruyn portrait of a woman,” dated 
1564, formerly at the Ehrich Galleries, 
is represented in an almost identical cos- 
tume and composed in a similar fashion. 
The treatment of the two portraits is so 
nearly the same that they must have been 
executed at about the same time. Charles 
Kuhn* dates our picture about 1560 and 
Max J. Friedlander has suggested the 


same date. 
FrepericK A. SWEET 


2 Reproduced in The Antiquarian, XIV (March, 


1930), 61. 
3A Catalogue of German Paintings of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance in American Collections 


(Cambridge, 1936), No. 43, p. 29. 
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MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH ART LENT BY THE MUSEUMS 
AND COLLECTORS OF FRANCE 


will have an opportunity to see 

masterpieces of art from the 
museums and private collections of Europe. 
Before the outbreak of the war, this great 
exhibition was assembled by René Huyghe 
of the Louvre for the people of Argentina; 
it has since been shown in Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, and other South American 
cities, and at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco and 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. None of these paintings, drawings, 
and water colors have ever been seen in 
Chicago; they were selected not only from 
the most famous museums in Paris, such as 
the Louvre, the Carnavalet, the Petit 
Palais, and the Luxembourg, but also from 
fine public collections in the provinces, such 
as the Musée Fabre in Montpellier, the 
Musée Ingres in Montauban, and, among 
others, the museums in Grenoble, Pau, 
Rouen, Marseilles, and Reims; many works 
were borrowed from rarely accessible 
private collections. In fact, the most as- 
siduous and well-informed traveler, sup- 
plied with the latest information and as- 
sisted by numerous letters of introduction, 
hardly could have seen all these chefs- 
d’oeuvre even 
during a so- 
journ of 
several weeks 
in France. 
And the 
tragedy of 
war and the 
realization 
that it may be 


Ori again the people of Chicago 


doubly grateful to enjoy the privilege of 
seeing these paintings and drawings in 
Chicago. 

The nineteenth century was an especially 
rich period in the history of French litera- 
ture, music, and art. Familiar to all of us 
are the names of such painters as David, 
Ingres, Corot, Delacroix, Degas, Cézanne, 
Renoir, and Gauguin. Superb works by 
these leaders and innovators as well as 
many interesting examples of the oeuvre 
of their forerunners and followers will be 
on view. Not only the most outstanding 
personalities of this century and a half of 
individualism but the movements these men 
initiated and the schools they founded may 
be studied. Only a few pictures and 
painters can be referred to here, but they 
will give an idea of the treasures to come. 
Ingres is represented by a gem of his old 
age, Turkish Women at the Bath. Dela- 
croix’s Greece Expiring on the Ruins of 
Missolonghi records his reaction to the 
struggle of the Greeks against Turkish sup- 
pression. Daumier’s dynamic grasp of life 
is revealed in his characterization of Cris- 
pin and Scapin; this may be compared with 
The Actor Samary by Lautrec. All lovers 
of Renoir will be charmed by his Portrait 
of the Mesde- 
moiselles Ca- 
hen d’Anvers. 
And so on to 
our contem- 
poraries, to 
the vitality of 
Braque and 
Picasso, the 
gayety of 
Bonnard, and 


many years 

before Ameri- the pathos 
cans again of Rouault. 
wander These vari- 
through ous master- 
the galleries pieces will be 
of French exhibited 
museums _— cRISPIN AND SCAPIN, PAINTING, BY HONORE DAUMIER (1808- from Ap ril 


makes us 1879). 


LENT BY THE MUSEE DU LOUVRE, PARIS. 
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I-HSING POTTERY 


HROUGH the generosity of Rus- 

sell Tyson the Art Institute has 

secured some excellent examples of 
I-hsing pottery. 

This ware derives its name from the 
place where it was made, I-hsing Hsien, 
west of T‘ai-hu (Great Lake), near 
Su-chow, in the province of Kiangsu. 
Chinese sources’ provide considerable in- 
formation about these potteries: their 
history, materials, processes, and lists of 
the potters with a great deal of biograph- 
ical material. The first potter mentioned 
was active 1506-1521 and the potteries have 
been continuously operating since that time. 

The special characteristics of I-hsing 
ware are the wide variey of forms, colors, 
and designs. The potteries were most fa- 
mous for their teawares, for I-hsing pot- 
tery is preferred to any other for the mak- 
ing of tea. Innumerable other types of ob- 
jects were also produced—brush-holders, 
water basins, paper weights and similar 
things used in a scholar’s study, as well as 
incense burners and containers, personal 
ornaments, copies of old bronzes, figures of 
Kuan-yin, and so on.” The potters seemed 
to delight in making small, exquisite ob- 
jects of all sorts in forms of flowers such as 
the lotus, chrysanthemum, and prunus, a 
bunch of bamboo canes, or the gnarled 
trunk of a pine tree, fruit, nuts, shells, 
birds and animals—all exceedingly skillful 
in their modeling and astonishingly nat- 
uralistic. 

The body of the ware is usually a very 
hard stoneware of various colors ranging 
from buff to black-brown, also many shades 
of red, black, liver color, and others called 


1Chou Kao-ch‘i, Yang-hsien ming-hu hsi. (Yang- 
hsien is another name for I-hsing). his is a 


Ming work, internal evidence (pp. 6a-b) indicating 
that it was written during the Ch‘ung Chéng period 
(1628-1644). The author died about 1644 or 1645. 

Wu Chien, Yang-hsien ming-t‘ao lu (1786). In 
general, this book is a collection of excerpts from 
many other sources concerning I-hsing pottery. Most 
of the first volume consists of quotations from 
Chou Kao-ch‘i’s book. 

I am indebted to Charles Y. Hu for invaluable 
assistance in consulting Chinese sources, and in 
the translation of the inscriptions on the objects re- 
ferred to later in this article. 

2 Chou Kao-ch‘i, op. cit., pp. 4a-5b. 

Wu Ch'ien, op. cit., II, 1b-6b, 13b. 


“pear-peel” and “pine tree flower” color.’ 


Generally it is left unglazed, the pieces 
often possessing a natural gloss, others 
acquiring the patina of use, but glazed 
wares imitating the Sung dynasty Chiin, 
Kuan and Ko wares were also produced. 

The decoration may be of engraved in- 
scriptions and designs, stamped patterns, 
designs molded in relief, openwork, or 
painted in colored enamels. 

The making of I-hsing wares® was 
initiated by Buddhist monks, and regularly 
established by Kung Ch‘un (fl. 1506-1521), 
the first potter named in the lists, who is 
said to have originated the style of the tea- 
pot. His transmitted works are described 
as of a chestnut color, dignified and very 
elegant in form. During the Wan Li period 
(1573-1620) lived the three great master 
potters of this ware, Shih Ta-pin, Li Chung- 
fang, and Hsii Yu-ch‘iian. The populari- 
zation of I-hsing pottery for teawares began 
about this time, and prices increased. Tea- 
pots were made somewhat smaller, and 
more delicate than the earlier ones. There 
was also a great development in the variety 
of types, forms, and decoration which later 
became so elaborate as to be quite fantastic 
in some cases. 

I-hsing pottery was prized in Japan, 
where it became an important part of the 
tea ceremony, and was copied in Banko 
ware.’ I-hsing ware also had a strong 
influence on the pottery of Europe. Ex- 
ported with tea during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, it became known 

s “buccaro,” and the red teapots were 
quickly copied by Dutch and English pot- 
ters, so successfully that they are not easily 
distinguished from the Chinese examples. 
These wares also supplied the designs for 
the red stoneware made by BOttger during 
the early part of the eighteenth century.’ 

The teawares were the most famous of 


%Chou Kao-ch‘i, op. cit., pp. 7a-8b. 
4Wu Chien, op. cit., II, 2b, 3b. 
5 Chou Kao-ch‘i, op. cit., p. 1b et seq. 
Wu Chrien, op. cit., I, 4a et seq., II, 2a-6a. 
eR. L. Chinese Potte ry and Porcelain 
(London, 1915),-I, 178. 
7 [bid., pp. 178-181. 
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I-hsing productions. Tea drinking is an 
art with the Chinese, and they have definite 
criteria for a fine teapot. The form and 
decoration were all designed to enhance 
the pleasure of drinking tea. The clay 
should be of a special kind, and the pot 
should be small, shallow, with the lid fitting 
properly, all in order to preserve the frag- 
rance and flavor; moreover, the spout 
should be straight, for too many curves 
cause the tea leaves to stick, thus irritat- 
ing the tea-drinker, and defeating the whole 
purpose of drinking tea, “which is to be at 
leisure and relaxed.” Each person should 
have his own teapot. Instructions are 
added for their proper care.* 

In the pieces illustrated, we see the happy 
realization of the potter’s ideal,—utility, 
with beauty and charm. They are dis- 
tinguished by their simple form, the intri- 
cate detail of the decoration, and the calli- 
graphic beauty of the inscriptions. 

Our round teapot (Fig. 1), black-brown 
in color, looking very much like cast iron, 
is decorated on one side with a poem in 
cursive style, in horizontal position, and 
on the other side with a graceful design of 
bamboo. The form is described by the 
former owner as a “conical hat of straw,” ® 
(such as is worn by fishermen). The ware 
is grainy, and the engraved portions, ap- 
pearing lighter in color, are in pleasing 
contrast to the smooth, dark, and gleaming 
surface of the rest of the pot. The inscrip- 
tion reads, “Mr. Shih T‘ien says, ‘Former 
people wrote about the plum blossom in 
their poems, saying, 

“Within the fragrance there is 

a special flavor (harmony), 
Of its extreme purity you do 

not know the refreshing 

effect.” 
Only the shan chai tea is 
worthy of this name.’” ” 


’ This summary is from Chou Kao- 
ch‘i, op. cit., p. 9a, and Wu Chi'ien, 
op. cit., I, 2b, Il, rb-2a. 

® Hsii-chai ming-t‘ao t‘u-lu. 

%” The inscription is signed Lao-yeh, 

one of the names of Ch‘ii Ying-shao 
who lived during Ch‘ing times. 
. The tea referred to was noted for 
its superior quality. Chou Kao-chi 
has written a treatise on it, Tung 
shan chai ch‘a hsi. 


The square teapot (Fig. 2), light choc- 
olate in color, is interesting for its form, 
which is patterned after an angular wine 
goblet. The shape is referred to in the 
inscription (in three-character verse) 


“The angles can be felt, 

It is a goblet, but not a goblet. 
One gets the essential meaning, 
And leaves thé details.” 


It was composed and written by Kuo 
Ling (one of whose names was Ch‘iian- 
po), who was skilled in poetry and callig- 
raphy displaying spontaneity of style. This 
teapot is probably of late eighteenth-cen- 
tury date. 

The two cups (Fig. 2), probably for 
wine, are noteworthy for their delicate 
potting. Both are very thin and feather- 
weight, but do not give the appearance of 
fragility. The square one, brown-black in 
color, is decorated with a stamped “reed 
mat” border, with a row of raised bosses 
below on the central portion of the body. 
Eyes, nose, and bushy eyebrows add a 
whimsical touch to the top of the handle. 
The inscription on one side, a one-verse 
quotation from a poem by Li T“ai-po, reads, 
“One tou (cup) of wine inspires a hundred 
poems.” 

The hexagonal cup is a warm yellow 
color speckled throughout with cinnabar 
red. The stamped design is the familiar 
“thunder-cloud” fret pattern with a spiral 
below it, with raised bosses as on the other 
The stamped decoration on these 


cup. 


FIG. I—WATER BASIN FOR SCHOLAR’S DESK AND TEAPOT, I-HSING 


WARE. GIFT OF RUSSELL TYSON. 


‘3 
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cups is incredibly fine, literally hairlike in 
its detail. The handle is made in the form 
of a stylized dragon with a roguish look in 
his eye. The inscription is in the nature 
of a toast, “To shift my loyalty to the 
spring of wine.” ‘This, like the one on the 
other cup, is intended to encourage drink- 
ing. Both cups bear the seal of Yi Yiin- 
wei, and were probably made during the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

The water basin (Fig. 1) is in the form 
of a ting, a three-footed vessel. Copies 
of bronze vessels in pottery were always 
popular, and this piece with its metal-like 
treatment of decoration is a delicate echo 
of massive forbears. It is the color of old 
iron, of comparatively rough texture, the 
large grains in the clay appearing to be 
slightly lighter in tone. Its only decora- 
tion is a concave band in low relief around 
the central portion of the body with two 
“t‘ao-t‘ieh” animal masks in relief applied 
over it at either side. This water basin 
does not have an inscription, but it is of 
special interest for it bears the seal of 
Ch‘én Ming-yiian," a famous potter of the 
seventeenth century.” He is referred to 


11 His personal name was Ch‘én Yiian, but he is 
most frequently referred to by his hao (a fancy 
name for a person, usually given by a friend), Ming- 

He was also known as Hao-féng, and Hu- -yin. 


tian. 
Wa Chien, op. cit., I, 8b. 

1% There seems to be ‘no foundation for the attribu- 
tion of this potter to the Wan Li period (1573- 
1620) of the Ming dynasty, as stated in the trans- 
lation of a Japanese work by Ggue F. Brinkley, 
“China,” Oriental Series, Vol. (Boston, 1902), 
p. 361, and by Geoffrey Hedley, “Yi-hsing Ware,” 


FIG. 2—SQUARE TEAPOT AND TWO CUPS, I-HSING WARE. GIFT 


OF RUSSELL TYSON. 


as one of the most gifted of the I-hsing 
potters, and his works were ranked with 
those of Shih Ta-pin, probably the greatest 
of them all.” Ch‘én Ming-yiian’s ability 
is described as spectacular. He was very 
good in making teapots, cups, and jars. A 
small screen decorated with orchids and a 
poem, a prunus root brush-holder, and a 
lotus flower water basin were much ad- 
mired, one of his friends writing a two- 
stanza poem in celebration of the making 
of the last piece. His style of workmanship 
is described as “between Hsii Yu-ch‘iian 
and Shén Tz‘u-ch‘é,” also famous in Ming 
times. His calligraphy was in the style 
of the Chin and T‘ang dynasties, elegant 
and bold, and excelled even that of Hsii 
Yu-ch‘tian. “Wherever he went, the 
scholars and learned men all competed to 
invite him.” From these and other state- 
ments we know that he was not a mere 
artisan, but a calligrapher as well as a 
ceramic artist, and of scholarly attain- 
ments and philosophical turn of mind. 

Chinese aesthetic ideas as well as the 
extraordinary skill of the Chinese potter 
are effectively demonstrated in this group 
of I-hsing pottery. 

Wanpba ODELL 


Transactions of ie Oriental Ceramic Society (1936- 
1937), p. 79. He does not appear in the lists of 
Wan Li potters, and there is no other reference to 
support this dating. On the other hand, there is 
ample evidence that he lived later in the seventeenth 
century. Wu Ch’ien quotes the I-hsing gazetteer 
of 1686, which mentions Ch‘én Ming- 
yuan because of the excellence of 
his work, “even though he is not 
very old... .” (Op. cit., II, 3a). 
Wu also cites Chang Yen-ch‘ang, who 
describes a pot made by Ch’én Ming- 
yuan which he saw in the library 
of his teacher, for whom Ch‘én 
especially made it, with an inscrip- 
tion and date corresponding to August 
22, 1687. (Op. cit., II, 5a). [We 
are indebted to Dr. A. W. Hum- 
mel for confirmation of these dates.] 
Furthermore, Wu h‘ien, writing 
about 1786, refers to Ch‘én Ming-yiian 
as “a hundred years earlier.” (Op. 
cit., I, 8b) Chou Kao-ch‘i does not 
mention Ch‘én Ming-yiian, but he is 
classified as a Ming potter in all the 
standard Chinese works consulted, 
from which we can assume that he 
was probably born before the end of 
the dynasty, and produced the major 

rt of his work during the latter 
alf of the seventeenth century. 

%3 The following summary is from 
Wu: Ch‘ien, op. cit., I, 8b, IT, 3a, 
4b, 5a, 13b. 
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AN ITALIAN SILK FABRIC OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


HE brocades and silk fabrics which 

were woven in Italy during the late 

Gothic period and the early Renais- 
sance belong to the most precious and 
sought-after examples of the numerous 
family of antique textiles. Scattered over 
the whole of Europe, they were originally 
used for chasubles, dalmatics, copes, or for 
secular state robes. Sometimes cut into 
pieces and sometimes well-preserved, they 
found their way in great quantities into the 
treasuries of wealthy churches and mon- 
asteries, finally becoming the prey of muse- 
ums and art collectors. 

The piece of red silk which is a recent 
acquisition of the Decorative Arts Depart- 
ment’ belongs to a well-known group of 
textiles decorated with animals. The pat- 
tern of our fabric is divided into regular 
hexagons formed by broad, richly orna- 
mented bands, above which confronting 
eagles bend their heads over a kind of nest 
—in reality a well-known cloud motif— 
from which rays radiate. Two opposing 
stags with big antlers bend their necks far 
backward so that golden drops from the 
radiant cloud fall into their open mouths. 
Around their necks are forged crowns to 
which chains are fastened. 

Our piece formed the upper left corner 
of the large original fabric. The full width 
of the original stuff might have contained 
two complete patterns or rather two and a 
half, as is suggested by a somewhat broader 
piece of the same web in the Sangiorgio 
Collection in Rome.’ 

In spite of extensive research we have no 
exact knowledge of where the different 
fabrics were made. During the fourteenth 


'Gift of Mrs. Charles H. Worcester. Measures 
23% inches x 18 inches. The web is a plain com- 
pound twill with a normal twisted silk warp and 
weft and an additional less twisted warp and a 
weft of Cyprian gold (a white linen thread covered 
with a wound gilded membrane) that forms the 
pattern on a slightly faded rose background. 

2 Reproduced in G. Scanga, L’Antico Tissuto d’ Arte 
Italiano (Rome, 1937), No. 47, Fig. 35. Other 
smaller pieces are in the collections of Berlin 
(Kunstgewerbe Museum) and Krefeld (Gewebe 
Sammlung). A slightly varying pattern is in the 
Berlin Kunstgewerbe Museum, cf. Falke, Decorative 
Silks (third ed.; New York, 1936), Fig. 421. 


century Lucca was the most famous place 
for weaving in Italy but in the second half 
of this century Genoa, Florence, and chiefly 
Venice also became important. During the 
first half of the century the strong in- 
fluence of the imported Chinese silks can 
be observed. However, in the second half 
of the century the design of the animal 
patterns shows a naturalistic Gothic feel- 
ing, a looser diagonal arrangement, and 
some of the imported animal motifs, such 
as the dragon, the fonghoang, or the khilin, 
are completely replaced by birds and animals 
which belong to the spiritual and natural 
world of the western hemisphere. In- 
creased stylization and a more symmetrical 
pattern in our fabric place it at the end of 
this period, the early fifteenth century. 

Only the well-known cloud-motif with 
its Q-like pattern and the dispersing rays 
shows slightly the eastern influence of the 
“tartar clouds.”* In the form of nestlike 
clouds with three, five, and even seven hooks 
in which appear little balls, half-moons, or 
stars, the pattern is to be found on various 
fabrics of the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth century. It occurs on a painting 
by Crivelli ‘ of 1476, but this does not help 
to date the whole group, as Crivelli may 
have copied an antique piece of silk. Speak- 
ing of fabrics painted on contemporary 
panels, it can only be said that animal pat- 
terns occur between 1350 and 1430, chiefly 
in paintings of Northern Europe. After 
this period these patterns are rarely found. 

The pattern of our silk with eagles, stags, 
and the radiant clouds has often raised the 
question of the possible symbolic meaning 
of these animals. Lessing® mentions in 
this connection the verse from Psalm 42: 
“As the hart panteth after the water brooks” 

. and calls the two eagles sitting on the 
radiant cloud (heaven) “symbols of God.” 

3 This occasionally used term is probably derived 
from the panni tartarici, an expression which was 
used in the papal inventory of 1295 

‘St. Catharine from the Demidoff altarpiece 
(London, National Gallery, No. 788) 

5 Julius Lessing, Die Gewebesammlung des Kunst- 


gewerbe Museums in Berlin (Berlin, 1900), Vol. 
VI, Pl. 189. 
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Falke and others on the contrary deny that 
these patterns have any symbolic signifi- 
cance. Falke believes that with the ex- 
ception of some symbols, such as the lamb 
and the unicorn, animal symbolism did not 
exist in late medieval Christian art. How- 
ever, it can be observed in all branches of 
medieval art and no definite limits exist 
between ecclesiastical and secular art in 
this respect. The imagination of medieval 
man was filled with symbolic pictures and 
a pattern like the one which is to be seen on 
our silk spoke a very clear language to him. 

The eagle from the very beginning of hu- 
man thought and of artistic representation 
assumes highest rank among all animals, 
indicating the supreme contact of the human 
mind with the spiritual world. He is the 
king among birds because he flies higher 
than all the others and can look into the 
sun without blinding his eyes. He became 
the “genius,” the symbol of St. John who 
is the most esoteric among the evangelists, 
and thus he became the bird of ascension. 
In our pattern the eagle is connected with 
the radiant cloud, which represents the 
partly hidden, partly revealed sphere of 
heaven.’ He is a preserver of the secrets 
which are hidden, and at the same time he 
is the messenger of the divine world. 
Therefore he bends over the rays which 
shine into the depths. 

The stags, on the other hand, are in 
medieval language the human soul. Les- 
sing’s reference to the forty-second Psalm 
is completely correct and we have enough 
proofs in Christian art that the symbol 
was understood during the Middle Ages. 
The stag is a royal animal whose noble 
qualities are indicated by the crown he 
wears. But he is bound to earth, being 
chained like a prisoner. In captivity, he 
longs for freedom and redemption. His 
whole attitude on our silk shows clearly 
from whence and in which way this freedom 
comes. This kind of imagination had not 
been weakened in the early fifteenth cen- 


® On the patterns of woven silks, for example, the 
radiant cloud-motif is to be seen in connection with 
angels and the right hand of God. 


tury. The interest in animal studies‘ 
which definitely started at the end of the 
fourteenth century did not eclipse the 
strong tradition of animal symbolism. The 
pleasures of hunting,” as old as Nimrod’s 
time, evoked a new field for artistic repre- 
sentation in the days when our silken 
pattern was woven. But with these nat- 
uralistic impulses animal symbolism was 
not lost. All hunters will agree with me 
that they never saw a stag in the woods 
sipping the rays of the sun nor an eagle 
perched on a shining cloud. When consid- 
ering the roots of human imagination we 
have to differentiate strictly between the 
phenomena of the outer and of the inner 
world. The world of imagination and 
inspiration had the same reality for the 
medieval mind as natural phenomena have 
for us today. This fact makes it under- 
standable that this “spiritual” world 
governed the field of art in the Middle Ages. 
Oswatp Goetz 


7 Animal studies of Giovanni di Grassi (Bergamo, 
Bibl. Comm.) were followed by those of Ant. 
Pisanello (in the Codex Vallardi, Paris, Louvre). 

5 Falke, loc. cit. (German edition), pp. 96ff. 


ITALIAN SILK FABRIC, EARLY FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. GIFT OF-MRS. CHARLES H. WORCESTER. 
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LECTURES FOR MEMBERS AND CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 


March 1—April 18 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


Sat. 8 
Sun. 


Mon. 


Fri. 14 


Sat. 15 


Hour 


1:15 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. 


12:15 Noon 
2:00 P.M. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 to 12:00 Noon 


12:15 Noon 
2:30 P.M. 


12:15 Noon 
2:00 P.M. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 to 12:00 Noon 


12:15 Noon 


through May 19. 


DesIGN IN LIGHT AND SHADE. (The James Nelson Raymond 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.*) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 

From Maprip To HAVANA: SPAIN COMES TO THE WESTERN 
Wortp (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

JAPANESE Prints. George Buehr. Gallery Ho. 

AN AFTERNOON AT CurisTIE’s (A Clinic of Good Taste). 
Display and Lecture by Jean Sterling Nelson. 

| SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 
| REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
SKETCH CLASS FOR ADULTs. 
by Addis Osborne. 

Recent Accessions. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 5B. 

THE INTIMATE PHoTopLay: Broken Blossoms (The fourth of 
a series of five motion-picture programs produced and 
circulated by the Museum of Modern Art, New York). 

| REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

| REPETITION OF 2:30 PROGRAM. 

MASTERS OF LIGHT AND SHADE. (The James Nelson Raymond 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 

From MiaAMI Bay To THE Potomac (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

PewrTer. Jean Sterling Nelson. Gallery G8. 

New GADGETS FOR THE ART OF LiviNG (A Clinic of Good 
Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss FOR Novices. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

| SKETCH CLASs FOR ADULTs. 
by Addis Osborne. 

Tue Forty-FirtH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF CHICAGO 
AND Vicinity. Dudley Crafts Watson. Temporary Ex- 
hibition Galleries. 

DoucGLas FAIRBANKS AND THE CosTUME Piece: The Three 
Musketeers (The fifth of a series of five motion-picture 
programs produced and circulated by the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York). 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

REPETITION OF 2:30 PROGRAM. 

DesIGN IN Cotor. (The James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund 

for Children of Members and of Public Schools.) Dudley 


| Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 


Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 


Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 


1 There are two additional classes under the Raymond Fund for scholarship students selected from Public 
Grade and High Schools, respectively, 


Saturdays, 10:30 A.M., through May 24, and Mondays, 


4:00 P.M., 


DATE 
March 
Sat. 1 
Sun. 2 
Fri. 7 
pa 7:15 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 
jn 1:15 P.M. 
FAN) 
3:45 P.M. 
10 
| 
2:30 P.M. 
Fallin 
7:15 P.M. 
3 8:15 P.M. 
1:15 P.M. 
| 
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Date Hour 
March 
Sun. 16 3:45 P.M. Our West Inpies: Puerto Rico AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
(Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 17 12:15 Noon CourseT AND MAneT. George Buehr. Gallery 30B. 
2:00 P.M. PracticaAL Uses oF SCULPTURE IN THE Home (A Clinic of 
Good Taste). Alfonso lannelli to be interviewed by Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
6:00to 7:30 | SketcH CLAss FoR NovICEs. George Buehr. 

8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

Fri. 21 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH Cass For ApuLts. Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 

by Addis Osborne. 

12:15 Noon THE Forty-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF CHICAGO 

AND Vicinity. Dudley Crafts Watson. Temporary Ex- 
hibition Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. Haiti: France Founp A Parapise. Dudley Crafts Watson, 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 22 1:15 P.M. Masters oF Coton. (The James Nelson Raymond Lecture 
Fund for Children of Members and of Public Schools.) 
Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 

Sun. 23 3:45 P.M Haiti: FRaNce Founp a Parapise (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

Mon. 24 12:15 Noon AMERICAN Giass. Jean Sterling Nelson. Gallery Gro. 

2:00 P.M DINING-ROOM ARRANGEMENT BY ANDREWS ARMSTRONG ASSO- 

c1aTtes (A Clinic of Good Taste). Mr. Armstrong to be 
interviewed by Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 

8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

Fri. 28 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss For ApuLts. Addis Osborne. 

12:15 Noon | THe Forty-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF CHICAGO 
| AND Vicinity. George Buehr. Temporary Exhibition 
| Galleries. 

2:30 P.M. = P. A. HEALY AND THE PeopLe He PAIntep. Herma 

Clark. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. EUROPEAN POssEssIONS IN THE Far East (Travel Lecture). 
Mrs. Carter H. Harrison. 
Sat. 29 1:15 P.M. DrawinG FatrHer’s Portrait. (The James Nelson Raymond 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) George Buehr. 
Sun. 30 3:45 P.M. EvuRopEAN PossessiONs IN THE FAR East (Travel Lecture) 
Mrs. Carter H. Harrison. 
Mon. 31 12:15 Noon CEZANNE AND GauGuIN. George Buehr. Gallery 41. 
2:00 P.M. WInpow TREATMENTS AND CoLor SCHEMES (A Clinic of Good 
Taste). Frances Harrington. 
| 6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

April 

Fri. 4 10:00 to 12:00 Noon. SKEiCH CLAss FoR ApuLTs. Addis Osborne. 
12:15 Noon THE Bircw Bartiett Room. George Buehr. Gallery 42. 
2:30 P.M. Tue DesiGN VALUE OF PLANT MareriAt (Flower Arrange 
ment). Mrs. Eunice M. Curtis. 

7:15 P.M. | REPETIION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

8:15 P.M. | Missions OF CALIFORNIA (Travel Lecture). Edward T 

Camenisch. 

Sat. 5 1:15 P.M. Famous Portraits oF Men. (The James Nelson Raymont 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
| Schools.) George Buehr. 

Sun. 6 3:45 P.M. | Missions oF CatirorNiA (Travel Lecture). Edward 7 
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DaTE Hour 
April 
Mon. 7 12:15 Noon | ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEEDLEWORK. Jean Sterling 
Nelson. Gallery Promenade. 
2:00 P.M. | BEHIND THE SCENES WITH A Decorator. (A Clinic of Good 
Taste). 


| Room Arrangement and Lecture by Florence Ely Hunn, 
| Member of the American Institute of Decorators. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 


8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 11 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss FoR ApuLTs. Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 
by Addis Osborne. 
12:15 Noon | Our EAsTer Pictures. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 45. 
2:30 P.M. Monsatvat. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 12 1:15 P.M. DRAWING Moruer’s Portrait. (The James Nelson Raymond 


Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
| Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 


Sun. 13 3:45 P.M. | MonsAtvaT (An Easter Journey). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 14 12:15 Noon | FRENCH EXHIBITION. George Buehr. Temporary Exhibition 
| Galleries. 
2:00 P.M. THe SwepisH Firm: The Outlaw and His Wife and The 


Story of Gosta Berling (The first of a Monday series of 
five motion-picture programs produced and circulated by 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York). 

SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 PROGRAM. 
Fri. 18 10:00 to 12:00 Noon’ SKETCH CLAss FoR ApuLTs. Addis Osborne. 
12:15 Noon FRENCH EXHIBITION. George Buehr. Temporary Exhibition 
Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. SEVEN PANELS FROM ABBEVILLE. George Buehr. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. SUBJECT AND SPEAKER TO BE ANNOUNCED. 


SUNDAY TRAVEL LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall 


Public admission to these lectures is 25 cents; free to Members. 


DATE Hour 
March 
2 3:45 P.M. From Maprip To HAVANA: SPAIN COMES TO THE WESTERN 
Worip. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
9 3:45 P.M. | From MIAMI BAy 10 THE Potomac. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
16 3:45 P.M. |Our West INpies: Puerto RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
23 3:45 P.M. | Harti: France Founp A Parapise. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
30 3:45 P.M. | EURopEAN Possessions IN THE Far East. Mrs. Carter H. 
Herrison. 
April . 
6 3:45 P.M. | Missions OF CALIFORNIA. Edward T. Camenisch. 
13 | 3:45 P.M | MonsatvaT: AN Easter Journey. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
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THE CINEMA AS ART 


HE series of films from the Museum of Modern Art, New York, continues with 

I the intimate photoplay, Broken Blossoms (1919), directed by D. W. Griffith. 

It is Thomas Burke’s story of a perhaps non-existent Limehouse treated as an 

essay in light and shade and hysteria, with Lillian Gish as the waif and Richard Barthel- 

mess as the Chinese. It is scheduled for Friday, March 7, at 2:30 o’clock and will be 
repeated at 8:15 P.M. 

The program on Douglas Fairbanks and the costume piece will feature The Three 
Musketeers (1921) and is scheduled for Friday, March 14, at 2:30 o’clock with another 
performance at 8:15 P.M. Directed by Fred Niblo, it stars Douglas Fairbanks, with 
Marguerite de la Motte, Barbara La Marr, and Adolphe Menjou. It is an immensely 
popular version of the Dumas romance. 

The Swedish film is scheduled for the first in a Monday series—Monday, April 14, 
at 2:00 and 8:00 P.M. This program features two pictures: The Outlaw and His 
Wife (1917) directed by Victor Seastrom, and The Story of Gosta Berling (1923-4), 
Greta Garbo’s first important film, directed by Mauritz Stiller. 


LECTURE SERIES WHICH MAY BE ENTERED BY THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 
March 3—April 15 


The following program consists of lectures for which a small fee is charged: 
KNOW YOUR ART INSTITUTE—Mondays at 11:00 A.M. Lectures in the galleries 
on the permanent and current exhibitions. Single lectures, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. 
Miss Helen Parker. 
LAYMAN’S STUDIO—Mondays at 6:30 P.M. Experiencing the various qualities of 
art by “doing” them. No skill required or expected. Single meeting, 50 cents. Ramsey 
Wieland. 
SURVEY OF ART—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. The arts of the great civilizations of the 
past considered in relation to their backgrounds and for their inherent aesthetic qualities. 
During the winter term the arts of the Middle Ages will be discussed. The Institute collec- 
tions, as well as slides, will be used for illustrative material. Single lectures, 50 cents. 
Course of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. 
HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES—Wednesdays from 12:15 to 12:45. Brief talks 
on the collections of French art. Single lectures, 15 cents. Course of any ten, $1.00. Miss 


Helen Parker. 
ART AND MUSIC—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. Great periods of art with their parallels 
in music will be illustrated with slides and recordings. A new course, with the emphasis on 7 


the historic side, showing similarities and differences in the development of the two arts. 
Single lectures, 50 cents. Miss Helen Parker. 

Gallery tours for clubs and organizations, and for private and suburban schools may 
be arranged by appointment with the Department of Education. Visitors may procure 
private guide service. A nominal charge is made for these services. 

A course ticket of twelve lectures for $5.00 will admit the holder to any of the above 
series and is good for one year. 


Date Hour Place of 

March Meeting § cha: 

Mon. 3 11:00 A.M. es RENAISSANCE PainTINGS. Miss Helen| Gallery 45 chil 
arrer. 

6:30 P.M. EXPERIMENTS WITH Artists’ Mepiums. Ramsey Gallery 2 T 

Wieland. Inst: 

Tu. 4 6:30 P.M. — Gornic ARCHITECTURE, II. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 Mor 
arker. | 
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DATE Hour Place of 
March Meeting 
Wed. 5 12:15 Noon Urritto. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 40 
Fri. 7 11:00 A.M. EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH ART AND Music. | Gallery 2 
Miss Helen Parker. 
Mon. 10 11:00 A.M. FRENCH AND GERMAN Primitives. Miss Helen| Gallery 46 
Parker. 
6:30 P.M. BUILDING AN AssTRACTION. Ramsey Wieland. Gallery 2 
Tu. 11 6:30 P.M. Goruic ArcHITecturE, III. Miss Helen Parker.| Gallery 2 
Wed. 12 12:15 Noon Some ApstTrRacT Painters. Miss Helen Parker.| Gallery 40 
Fri. 14 11:00 A.M. Music AND ART OF THE RENAISSANCE. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 
Parker. 
Mon. 17 11:00 A.M. THE Forty-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS | Gallery G52 
oF CHICAGO AND VicinTy. Miss Helen Parker. 
6:30 P.M. CREATING A Montace. Ramsey Wieland. Gallery 2 
Tu. 18 6:30 P.M. SecuLarR Goruic Arts. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Wed. 19 12:15 Noon PRINTS AND DRAWINGS BY EpGAR DEGAS AND Mary | Gallery 12 
Cassatt. Miss Helen Parker. 
Fri. 21 11:00 A.M. Earty AMERICAN Art AND Music. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 
Parker. 
Mon. 24 11:00 A.M. THE Forty-FIrTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS | Gallery G58 
oF CHICAGO AND VicInTy. Miss Helen Parker. 
6:30 P.M. COMPOSITION IN THE ARTS. Ramsey Wieland. | Gallery 2 
Tu. 25 6:30 P.M. ITALIAN Primitives. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Wed. 26 12:15 Noon EarLy AMERICAN PaintinG. Miss Helen Parker.| Gallery 53 
Fri. 28 11:00 A.M. LATER AMERICAN ART AND Music. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 
Parker. 
Mon. 31 11:00 A.M. EarLy FLemisH Paintinc. Miss Helen Parker.| Gallery 47 
6:30 P.M. LayMAn’s Stup10o. Ramsey Wieland. Gallery 2 
Apri 
Tu. 1 6:30 P.M. EARLY RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN ITALY. Miss | Gallery 2 
e Helen Parker. 
Wed. 2 12:15 Noon AMERICAN PaintinGc. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 53 
Fri. 4 11:00 A.M. VisuAL ArTs AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Mon. 7 11:00 A.M. ITALIAN PatntiING. Miss Helen Parker. Galley 45 
6:30 P.M. LayMAn’s Stupio. Ramsey Wieland. Gallery 2 
Tu. 8 6:30 P.M. ITALIAN ParntTinG, II. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Wed. 9 12:15 Noon MoperRN AMERICAN PAINTING. Miss Helen| Gallery 25 
Parker. 
Fri. 11 11:00 A.M. | VisuAL ARTS AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 2 
11:00 A.M. | MASTERPIECES OF FreNCH Art. Miss Helen Gallery Gs2 
Mon. 14 Parker. 
6:30 P.M. LayMan’s Stupi0. Ramsey Wieland. Gallery 2 
Tu. 15 6:30 P.M. MastTerPIECES OF FRENCH ART. Miss Helen) Gallery 2 
Parker. 


days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. 
charged for admission on all other days. 


HOURS OF OPENING 


children under fourteen years of age are admitted free at all times. 


Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. 
A fee of 25 cents is 
Members, students bearing special cards, and 


Tse ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 


Free 


The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. Ryerson Library is open from 6 to 9:30 P.M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year; Burnham Library is 
open from 6 to 9:30 P.M. on Monday evenings during the school year. 

For information, call Central 7080. 


, 
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LECTURES FREE TO THE PUBLIC 
March 2—April 13 
For ApuLts 

DaTE Hour | Place of 

March Meeting 

Sun. 2 2:30 P.M. PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS. Mrs. Katherine Gallery 48 
Mills Dunlop. 

Th. 6 6:30 P.M. AMERICAN Rooms IN MINIATURE BY Mrs. JAMES | Fullerton 
Warp Tuorne (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lec-| Hall 
ture). Miss Helen Parker. 

Sun. 9 2:30 P.M. INTERPRETING Goya. Miss Helen F. Mackenzie. | Gallery 1 

Th. 13 6:30 P.M. Decas AND Mary Cassatt (Florence Dibell Bart- | Fullerton 
lett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 

Sun. 16 2:36 P.M. ENGLIsH DEcoRATIVE ARTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH | Gallery Mé 
Century. Miss Helen Parker. 

Th. 20 6:30 P.M. Tue Frick CoLLecTion In New York (Florence | Fullerton 
Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 

Sun. 23 2:30 P.M. ENGLIsH Domestic Sitver. Miss Helen Mitchell. | Gallery L6 

Th. 27 6:30 P.M. EtTcHING DemMonstRATION (Florence Dibell Bart- | Fullerton 
lett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker and Addis| Hall 
Osborne. 

Sun. 30 2:30 P.M. FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTINGS OF THE SEVEN-| Gallery 27 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Ramsey 
Wieland. 

April 

Th. 3 6:30 P.M. Some Master Etcuers (Florence Dibell Bartlett) Fullerton 
Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. | Hall 

Sun. 6 2:30 P.M. Manet. Irving Tarrant. | Gallery 30B 

Th. 10 6:30 P.M. NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH Parnters (Flor-| Fullerton 
ence Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen| Hall 
Parker. 

Sun. 13 2:30 P.M. Monet anv Decas. Frank Parker. | Gallery 32 

For CHILDREN 
From the Ages of Nine to Fifteen 
DaTE Hour | Place of 
March | Meeting 
Sat. 1 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | A TREASURE HUNT. | Gallery 2 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

Sat. 8 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | Coton CAPERs. | Gallery 32 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

Sat. 15 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | CoLor GAMEs. | Gallery 32 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

Sat. 22 10:30to 11:30 A.M. | THe Artist AT WoRK—DEMONSTRATION. | Gallery 2 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

Sat. 29 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | THE Story OF SCULPTURE. | Gallery 2 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

April 

Sat. 5 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | Min1aTURE AMERICAN Rooms. | Gallery 2 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M./| REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

Sat. 12 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | PAINTING THE CoRN-HUSKING BEE. | Gallery 53 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M.| REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 

All of the gallery hours for children will be conducted by-Ramsey Wieland, Assistant 
the Department of Education. 
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A GALLERY BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
Tai Department of Education announces the publication of a Gallery Book for 


Children written by Mrs. Marie Zoé Greene. Twelve paintings in the permanent 

collections are related to various other objects in the collections and their social 
and historic backgrounds are vividly presented. It is profusely illustrated and may be 
obtained at the Reproductions Desk for sixteen cents, or by mail upon application to the 
Department of Education for twenty cents. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
MemsBers’ SERIES 


HE sixth play of the Members’ Series, which opens on March 20, is The Silver 

Cord by Sidney Howard. It was first produced by the New York Theatre Guild, 

which still cherishes it as one of the Guild’s great successes. This play will be 
performed through April 5, with a matinée on Thursday, March 27, and a Sunday 
night performance on March 30. 

Sidney Howard died last summer, the victim of an accident. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the Playwrights’ Company, which also included Rice, Behrman, 
Anderson, and Sherwood—all names to conjure with in American dramaturgy. Of 
these Howard was, after Eugene O'Neill, the first to arrive. Up to the moment when, 
some twenty odd years ago, O'Neill gained recognition with the production of Beyond 
the Horizon, American dramatists were a pretty second-rate lot. With the coming of 
O'Neill, as if miraculously; several others appeared in rapid succession. Today the 
American Theater claims, and claims justly, a group of playwrights as important as can 
be found anywhere in the world. 

To this group Sidney Howard still belongs, for his plays continue to be produced and 
deservedly admired. He has given the American Theater They Knew What They 
Wanted, Ned McCobb’s Daughter, The Silver Cord, Alien Corn, and perhaps a dozen 
other titles. The Goodman Theatre has chosen The Silver Cord, one of Mr. Howard's 
best plays, as a memorial production to this brilliant and devoted worker in the American 
Theater. 

During the month of November /cebound, a Pulitzer Prize Play by Owen Davies, 
was given three performances as an extra production in the Members’ Series. It was so 
well received that the Members’ demands for tickets could not be satisfied. IJcebound 
will be repeated and given three more performances from March 4 through March 6 to 
take care of the overflow audiences. ‘Tickets are now available. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


During the early part of this month dbe Lincoln will continue to be the Saturday play 
in the Children’s Theatre. On March 15 the fourth and last production of the most 
successful season in the history of the Goodman Children’s Theatre will be presented 
to the audiences for the first time. The play is Sleeping Beauty and the dramatization of 
the story is by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
October 1-April 1—American Handwoven Coverlets. Galleries 41-45 
October 15-April 1—Lithographs by Daumier. Gallery 13. 


October 15-April 1—Peasants and Landscapes by Rembrandt and His Contemporaries } 
from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 17. 


October 15-May 1—Views of Italy in the Seventeenth Century. The Leonora Hall 
Gurley Memorial Collection. Gallery 14. 


December 6-June 8—American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 9 
Gallery A12. 


January 30-April 30—Interpreting Goya—His Art and Its Influence. Gallery of Art 
Interpretation. 


February 6-April 7—Prints from the Illinois Art Project. Gallery 12. 


February 6-April 7—Prints and Drawings by Edgar Degas and Mary Cassatt. Gal- 
lery 16. 


February 11-April 11—Japanese Prints by Suzuki Harunobu from the Clarence Buck- 
ingham Collection. Gallery H5. 


March 1-March 30—Pottery by Franz and Marguerite Wildenhain. Gallery G11. 


March 1-March 31—The Masterpiece of the Month: The Annunciation by Jean 
Perréal (French, c. 1455-c. 1530). The Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson 


Collection. Gallery 5B. 


March 11-April 1—The Forty-fifth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vi- 
cinity. Galleries G52-G61. 


April 1-April 30—The Masterpiece of the Month: Engraved Rummer, Dutch, c. 1660. 
The Julius and Augusta N. Rosenwald Collection. Gallery 5B. 


April 8-May 18—Masterpieces of French Art Lent by the Museums and Collectors of 
France. Galleries G52-G61. 


April 11-May 30—Japanese Prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection: Flowers 
and Birds by K6ryisai and Hokusai. Gallery H5. 


RADIO DRAMATIZATIONS 


URING March the American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 
will be the subject of radio programs in the Great Artists series broadcast over 
station WGN from 4:00 to 4:15 P.M. on Tuesdays. The lives of famous 

Americans who lived in the original rooms and who played important parts in the history 
of our nation will be dramatized. 

Following programs will feature the lives of famous artists whose works are in) 
the permanent collection of The Art Institute: Veronese, Titian, Claude Monet, Thomas 
Lawrence, Odilon Redon, and Peter Bruegel. . 
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